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FESTIVAL THEATRE f o & + 
Directed by JOHN STEWART 








The Governors of Pitlochry Festival 
Society Ltd. present— 


CORONATION SEASON OF COMEDIES 
9th May to 26th September 
Weekly Repertoire of Six British Plays 


THE RIVALS CHARLEY’S AUNT 
(Sheridan) (Brandon-Thomas) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
(Oscar Wilde) 


HAY FEVER MARIGOLD 
(Noé!l Coward) (Harker G Pryor) 


MR. BOLFRY 
(James Bridie) 


Plays Produced by 
HERBERT M. PRENTICE 


Settings by 
HARALD MELVILL 


Unique ‘Brown Trout’ Restaurant 
Popular Concerts 


Booking now at Theatre 
Send 5d. Stamps for Complete Repertoire 


* SCOTLAND’S x 


THEATRE in the HILLS 
SW A IRR ROR 

















LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Until 9th May 6.15 G 8.45 Weds. 2.40 
GRACIE FIELDS 

llth May EDDIE FISHER 


25th May DANNY THOMAS 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.45 
‘6 WONDERFUL TIME” 
with BILLY COTTON and his BAND 
JOY NICHOLS GEORGE and BERT BERNARD 
JON PERTWEE and Big Company 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 


Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
NORMAN WISDOM 


Back again in 
THE FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


PARIS TO PICCADILLY 











FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 


Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2. (TEM. 3334) 














H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 
ALDWYCH 

Opening Thursday |4th May 
BRIAN REECE ROSEMARY HARRIS 
MARGOT STEVENSON 

the seven year itch 
APOLLO 
George G Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd 

present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 
DUCHESS 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 


by Terence Rattigan 


GLOBE 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


in 


THE WHITE CARNATION 
by R. C. Sherriff 
LYRIC 


THE LITTLE HUT 


a non-stop laughter show—" Evening News 
over | .06 performances 


PHOENIX 
ALFRED LUNT LYNN FONTANNE 


in 


QUADRILLE 


a comedy by Noél Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


HAYMARKET 


NOEL MARGARET 
COWARD LEIGHTON 


MARGARET RAWLINGS 
in 


THE APPLE CART 


by Bernard Shaw 
SAVOY 
CLIVE BROOK 
NORA SWINBURNE 


ATHENE JEAN 
SEYLER CADELL 


ISABEL JEANS 


A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE 


by Oscar Wilde 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
JOHN CIELCUD’S SEASON 
Opening Friday |!5th May 
JOHN CIELCUD EILEEN HERLIE 
PAMELA BROWN PAUL SCOFIELD 


in 


VENICE PRESERV’D 


by Thomas Otway 





Wherever smoking is permitted 


-ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 











* WILFRED 
PICKLES 
rehearses 
all his 
scripted 
material 
on his 


( GRUNDIG ) 2’srp 


“‘Reporter’’ TAPE RECORDER 








rWO HOURS of 
speech or one hour 
of music recording 
and play back 
Compact and port- 
able. Push button 
controls. Superb 
performance. 


Price 80 gns., 
including unique 
condenser micro- 
phone. (H.P. Terms 
available). Send for 
illustrated folder. 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
Kidbrooke Park Road, S.E.3 











LEONDT’S 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
2.15—11 p.m 6.45—10 p.m. 


‘Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE ~-CGERRARD 9585 G&G 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 








RAPID QUALITY CLEANING 

OF 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY 
& SOFT FURNISHINGS 


BY 


THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Telephone - - SLOane 21/01-2-3 








THEATRE BOOK CLUB 


As the _ Theatre 
interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
will prove a_ boon. 
Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 


to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS: 


May: THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
LANE, by W. Macqueen-Pope. 25 
illustrations. Foreword by _ Ivor 
Novello. Published at 21s. A saving 
of 13s. 6d. 


July: THE UNHOLY TRADE, by 
Richard Findlater. Lavishly praised 
by all the reviewers. Published at 16s. 
A saving of 8s. 6d. 


Sept: EARLY STAGES, by John 
Gielgud. With 27 illustrations. Pub- 
lished at 12s. 6d., a saving of 5s. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. here are 


no membership fees. You need send 


no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the privilege of buying 
past selections in stock at the special 
Club price. 


“Your Club is a godsend,” is the 
latest testimonial (we have had hun- 
dreds) from Miss W. Saloman, Liver- 
pool. 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I! agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. / 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) | under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing 

I enclose £2 Ss. for one year's subscrintion 

(6 books), $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months® 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not appl) 


NAME — : . 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 











ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 











You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers 








PIPER LAURIE 


Universal-International Star 


Max Faetor nouywoop 


Make Up tr. the g Car 


For some forty years, Max Factor Hollywood have been pioneers in every 


new cosmetic development, and today, they are universally acknowledged to be 
the world’s greatest authority on every phase of make-up. Not only are 
their products the favourites of the world’s most famous stage, screen and 
television Stars, but they are also the favourites of millions of women 


of all ages in every walk of life ... the secret of that fashion “must”... 
the (yes h, Young, nalunal Coute 
( ee ee 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD SALON (Ist Floor) 16, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Subscription 18s. a year including postage 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 


No. 340 
1953 


Vol. XLIX 


WAY 
Editorial and Advertising Offices 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET ST., LONDON EC4 
(Central 1555) 





Over the Footlights 


A MAGNIFICENT transformation has 
taken place in the quadrangle of the 
Royal Exchange in the City of London, 
where a replica of Bernard Miles’ now 
famous Mermaid Theatre has just been in- 
stalled with the greatest ingenuity. The vast 
pillared hall presented many problems, not 
the feast being the bad acoustics, and to 
obviate this trouble a special ceiling has 
been hung which is cieverly suspended by 
wires from the dome no less than forty-five 
feet above. The stage itself incorporates 
three of the arches with telling effect and 
though the tiered seats running round three 
sides will seat nearly a thousand people, an 
air of intimacy has been created very much 
in keeping with Bernard Miles’ artistic aims. 
This, indeed, is likely to be the most beauti- 
ful theatre in London, tribute indeed to the 
generous experts responsible for the work, 
especially as it proved necessary to build 
everything on tubular scaffolding for this 
temporary Coronation Season, and_ thus 
avoid any permanent damage to the beauti- 
ful surroundings, and particularly to the 
Turkish cobbled floor which dates back to 
the time of Elizabeth I. 

There will be all the usual appurtenances 
of a theatre, including bars and dressing 
rooms. This is the first time for more than 
two hundred years that a theatre has been 
established inside the city boundaries and, 
appropriately enough, Mr. Miles will be the 
recipient of a licence on parchment worded 


BRIAN REECE 


who is returning to the legitimate stage for the first 
time since before the war in the American comedy, 
** The Seven Year Itch,”’ a first play by George Axelrod, 
which is an outstanding success on Broadway, Mr. 
Reece originally had a great deal of experience in 
repertory in the north and was, of course, one of the 
last discoveries of C. B. Cochran, appearing in ** Bless 
the Bride’? and *“ Tough at the Top.’ His radio 
fame needs no mention. ‘The Seven Year Itch” 
opens at the Aldwych on 14th May. 


according to ancient usage as follows: We, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
London, at the contemplation of the Letters of Bernard Miles and other poor players of 
London, and having regard to the Season and that her Majesty sometimes takes delight in 


(Continued overleaf) 





PERIOD 

and - — 
MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 








| ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White <> Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftcsbury Avenue W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE > 


SPANGLING 
and 
EMBROIDERY 








a 
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DIANA WYNYARD 

who is starring as Helen of Troy in * The Private 

Life of Helen,’’ Arthur Macrae’s adaptation of André 

Roussin’s Héléne. The play is now on tour and will 

be seen in the West End shortly. Miss Wynyard’s 

last London appearance was in John Gielgud’s pro- 
duction of *‘ Much Ado About Nothing.”’ 


such pastimes, do, welcome the said Bernard 
Miles and his Mermaid Theatre Company 
to use the exercise of playing at the Royal 
Exchange and nowhere else within the City 
hetween the Feast of Easter and Lammas 
Day next coming, providing they play not 
upon the Sabbath Day, nor play any matter 
tending to the dishonour of Almighty God, 
nor to the quiet peace and government of 
the City. 

The season will open on 4th May with 
As You Like it. Performances will be at 
6 p.m. and 8.40 p.m., with additional 2.30 
p.m. performances on Saturdays. Dido and 
Aeneas follows on 21st May (performances 
at 6 and 8 p.m.), and the new production of 
Ben Jonson’s Eastward Ho! on 10th June 
and Macbeth (performances at 6 and 8.15 
p.m.) on Ist July. The season finishes on 
25th July. Playgoers should not miss this, 
one of the theatrical highlights of Corona- 
tion Year. A box office is prominently in- 
stalled outside the Royal Exchange (Tel.: 
Mansion House 7616). 

Following the notable season of Italian 
Drama at the St. James's Theatre, the 
Comédie Frangaise are to appear for three 
weeks, opening on 4th May. Moliére’s 


comedy, Tartuffe, will be given during the 
first week; Racine’s Britannicus during the 
second week, while for the final week a 
double bill is to be presented, consisting of 
Le Jeu de l'amour et du hasard (the comedy 
by Marivaux) and On ne saurait penser a 
tout. On 27th May, at the St. James’s, will 
follow Mary Hayley Bell’s new play The 
Uninvited Guest, presented by Henry Sherek. 
with John Mills, Joan Greenwood and 
Cathleen Nesbitt in the three leading parts. 

Also on 27th May Sir Laurence Olivier 
is to declare open the twenty-first season of 
plays at Regent’s Park Open Air Theatre, 
where the first attraction will be Twelfth 
Night (with Robert Atkins as Sir Toby). 
Towards the end of June Love's Labour's 
Lost will be the next production and the 
final play will be the ever-popular A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 

Plays produced too late for review this 
month include The Taming of the Shrew in 
Mr. Wolfit’s season at the King’s, Hammer- 
smith, on 27th April and the revival of 
Chekov’s The Seagull, in a new version by 
J. P. Davis, at the Arts on 24th April. On 
29th April Starched Aprons, a new play 
about hospital life, had its first performance 
at the Embassy. 

This year on Shakespeare’s Birthday, 
23rd April, the Memorial Theatre, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, celebrated the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the opening of the present theatre, 
while on the 28th was given the first per- 
formance of Antony and Cleopatra, with 
Michael Redgrave and Peggy Ashcroft in 
the title réles. Outstanding productions dur- 
ing May will include the revival of The 
Apple Cart at the Haymarket on the 7th and 
Venice Preserv'd at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
on the 14th. At the Piccadilly on 7th May 
Tom Arnold presents Cicely Courtneidge in 
Over the Moon, a new revue. 

Now on tour, prior to London, is Vernon 
Sylvaine’s new farcical comedy, As Long as 
They're Happy (the tenth Sylvaine play to 
be presented by Linnit and Dunfee). The 
new farce stars Richard Murdoch (now 
returning to his first love—the stage), and 
Dorothy Dickson. Roy Rich directs. 


COMPETITION No. 7 

Owing to umexpected pressure om space this 
month the results of Competition No. 7, is 
which readers were asked to describe the most 
dramatic “ curtain" of their experience, will 
now appear in the June issue, together with 
the resumption of our feature ‘ Readers’ 
Forum.” Brief letters on subjects of theatrical 
interest are invited and awards of 10/6 each 
are made to the three most interesting letters 
published. 


Cover Portrait: Dorothy Tutin and Eric Portman in The Living Room. (Angus McBean) 





New Shows Reviewed 


“ The Herald Angels ” (Embassy) 
THE Herald Angels, a new comedy by 
J. M. Stuart, was presented on 25th 
March. As in this play the protagonist is 
made to take things very quietly and do 
nothing, it is strange that production was 
ever achieved under this disability. He is 
the principal inhabitant of an Italian village 
and he has a fancy to set up in Sainthood, 
which he regards as a pleasant life of perfect 
inactivity. His withdrawal from the pursuits 
for which the community relies on him 
causes a revolt. The various, ultimately 
successful, attempts to get him to do some- 
thing provide the action of the play. The 
conflict between the world to which Man 
aspires and the world in which he has to 
live is a perpetual source of interest, but in 
this play it is not very adequately presented. 
Such a_ serious theme demands deeper 
characterisation. The company worked very 
hard but the excitement always seemed 
forced. Prominent members were Selma 
Vaz Dias, Jane Griffiths, Hugh Pryse, John 
Welsh, Sheila Burrell and Alwyne Whatsley. 
Direction was by Laurence Payne and there 
was a particularly fine set by Stephen 
Doncaster. H.G.M. 


* The White Carnation ” (Globe) 
HETHER the carnation of the title is 
intended to represent in cynical fashion 

the white flower of a blameless life is not 
known, but there is in fact a serious angle 
to R. C. Sheriff's new comedy about a very 
solid stockbroker ghost who haunts his old 
home. 

Ralph Richardson plays with typical be- 
wilderment the part of John Greenwood, 
the aforesaid stockbroker who, killed in a 
raid one night, returns to his empty house 
not realising that he has shuffled off this 
mortal coil. 

The opening scenes in the house are 
extremely funny but, inevitably, when this 
unusual situation is accepted, the joke 
begins to wear thin. However, a clever 
production by Noel Willman and exceed- 
ingly attractive sets by Michael Relph add 
much to the enjoyment. It is sometimes 
difficult to draw the line between what 
actually happens on the night of the bomb- 
ing and the re-enactment in the prologue 
and epilogue, but these two scenes are 
nevertheless enthrallingly presented. In 
between we watch how the stockbroker is 
discovered by a policeman; “ registered ” as 





“The Herald 
March. 

“The White 
March. 

**Round the Square "—!/rving, 23rd March 

* L’Enfant Prodigue ’'—Arts, 25th March. 

‘* The Good Laird "—Boltons, 27th March 

* Murder in the Cathedral "—Old Vic, 3lst 
March. 

** Red-Headed 


Angels ""—Embassy, 18th 


Carnation "—Clobe, 20th 


Blonde "—Vaudeville, Ist 


Apri . 

“The Wandering Jew "—Kings, Hammer 
smith, 4th April. 

‘The Teddy Bear ’’—St. Martin's, 8th April. 

“The Doctor in Bean Street ’—Embassy, 
9th April. 

** Dangerous Curves "—Garrick, 14th Apri! 

“Gossip Column "—O, |4th April 

“The Boy Friend "—Players, 14th April. 

“The Living Room "—Wyndhams, 1|6th 
April. (See pages 8 to 16) 











without temperature and pulse by an un- 
believing doctor, and how this unusual 
situation impacts a variety of people. Not 
so clearly drawn is the influence of this 
unwonted experience on the deceased man 
himself, once he knows the truth, but we 
are led to believe that he must do his 


haunting until he has learnt that he was 
not such an admirable fellow as he 
imagined himself to be. 

In the supporting company excellent per- 
formances come from Meriel Forbes as the 
young lady who fearlessly 


had 


takes Green- 
wood’s education in hand; Harcourt 
Williams as Mr. Pendlebury, the Vicar; 
Frederick Piper as the Coroner; Colin 
Gordon as the matter-of-fact official of the 
Home Office, and Campbell Singer as the 
police constable who first contacts the 
ghost. Ann Wilton presents a skilful cameo 
as the chatty neighbour next door, and 
Lockwood West as the police surgeon and 
John Boxer as the police sergeant fill in the 
picture, together with those who appear as 
the guests at the Greenwoods’ annual 
Christmas Eve party in the prologue and 
epilogue. F.S. 
“ Round the Square ” (/rving) 

HIS new Late Night Revue written by 

Jimmy Wilson and Digby Wolfe with 
mus‘c by John Pritchett and Norman 
Dannatt, opened on 23rd March. it is a 
brief, brisk and bright entertainment capably 
put over by an agreeable and painstaking 
company of seven. The Elizabethan vogue 
which Hope has founded on the accident on 
Royal nomenclature was much exploited. 
Otherwise, only about one-third of the items 
could be considered topical. We have seen 
more sparkling revues and, whilst there was 
nothing here to complain of, the only item 





that seems to call for mention was an 
anonymous one called “ Atomic Blues,” in 
which Peter Croft, Edna Fryer, Susan Swin- 
ford, Anthea Askey and James Bree 
appeared. Lally Bowers and Paddy Ward 
completed the company and Dorian Barnard 
was at the piano. John Regan produced. 
H.G.M. 


“ L’Enfant Prodigue ” (471s) 

ORDS would be quite superfluous in this 

delightful old mime play by Michel 

Carré with music by André Wormser. 

Archie Harradine who was _ responsible 
for this charming revival at the Arts has 
produced it twice in London and played 
Monsieur Pierrot three times. What love 
and care he lavished on this story of the 
love-sick Pierrot who robs his doting parents, 
only to be left by the calculating little 
Laundress for the more affluent Baron. 

Yoma Sasburgh gave a most touching 
performance as Pierrot and Sara Luzita 
made the laundress, Phyrnette, an alluring 
and fascinating minx. Elaine Wodson 
poignantly conveyed the love and distress 
of Madame Pierrot, while Archie Harradine 
expressed more with his face than any actor 
I know. Harold Turner's Baron, though 
extremely funny, was a little out of key, 
being a caricature rather than a human 
being. 


Reginald Woolley was responsible for the 
delightful sets and at the piano Nancy Weir 
revealed complete appreciation of Wormser’s 


music. L.M. 


“ The Good Laird ” (Boltons) 
OR some time now it has been the policy 
of the Boltons Theatre to put before 
the public new plays by new authors. The 
plays have not always been good but have 
usually had something that warranted pro- 
duction, That “something” was sadly 
lacking in The Good Laird by David Ryde. 

It is hard to imagine what the powers 
behind the Boltons saw in this lamentable 
little farce. 

The plot, so complex as to elude the 
memory, deals with the adventures of a 
young laird from a remote Scottish island, 
who with his uncle and aunt is planted upon 
a respectable Hampstead household to learn 
English ways. The father, up to the hilt in 
debt, is ready to turn to any scheme for 
money-making and persuades the laird and 
his uncle to sell their home-made island 
whisky, pronounced swisky, at highly com- 
petitive prices. 


The humour consists mainly in the Scot- 
tish nobleman dressing up as a woman, being 
divested of his kilt and asking a policeman 
for a London Tart when he wants something 
to eat. 

Graham Lines, an_ extraordinarily tall 
young man, did all he could with the im- 
possible young laird, and Margaret Boyd 
succeeded in making his aunt a real human 
being. 

Donald Monat 
production. 


was responsible for the 
L.M. 


“ Murder in the Cathedral” (Old Vic) 
HIS impressive revival of T. S. Eliot's 
play marks the return to the London 

stage of Robert Donat after an absence of 

six years. He is revealed once again as an 

actor of intellect and imagination with a 

voice of great beauty which does full justice 

to the verse. 

Mr. Donat portrays the Archbishop as a 
noble, gentle and spiritual man, and it is at 
times difficult to accept Becket as Chancellor 
and treaty-maker. The first three tempters. 
offering power and wealth, were not for him, 
but it was the fourth, his other baser self, 
rising from the shadows to offer everlasting 
glory through martyrdom—*“ the right deed 
for the wrong reason *—-who held the snare. 
This scene, beautifully played. was one of 
the most exciting moments in an enthralling 
evening. 

The Four Tempters, played by John 
Warner, Douglas Campbell, Newton Blick 
and William Squire, were excellent and well- 
contrasted. William Squire, a young actor 
who has gained stature with every perform- 
ance, deserves a special mention for his 
Fourth Tempter. 

Paul Rogers, Daniel Thorndike, Robin 
Bailey and John Phillips, as the Four 
Knights bent on eliminating a tiresome Arch- 
bishop, are given the opportunity for some 
amusing comedy in the “ apology.” This. 
however, was presented rather like a 
revue sketch, featuring apologetic Cabinet 
Ministers. Though drawing gales of laughter 
from the audience, it proved a jarring inter- 
lude detracting from the beauty of the final 
scene. 

Robert Helpmann, who took over from 
Michael Benthall, has produced with great 
sensitivity; his stage patterns, especially the 
grouping of the Canterbury Women, being 
wonderfully effective, while their speaking 
individually some of the lines adds greatly 
to the drama. L.M. 





* Red-Headed Blonde ” (Vaudeville) 

HE part of Surrey Smith, much-boosted 

Hollywood film star, is tailor-made for 
the inimitable Yolande Donlan. Miss Smith, 
dancing and singing star of many an Ameri- 
can musical, is engaged by a new theatrical 
management in London to play the leading 
part in a new show. To their horror author 
and backers discover that this glamorous 
blonde is (a) a red-head and (+) has never 
danced a step or sung a note in her life, the 
Hollywood habit of stand-ins having covered 
all her shortcomings. 

This is a lively farcical comedy, particu- 
larly in the early sequences, and it seems 
rather grudging to complain that Act III 
falls away a little when there is an excel- 
lent piece of surprise fun waiting towards 
the end of the play. 

Val Guest, the author, is handsomely 
served by the irresistible Donlan, and by 
Naunton Wayne as the unhappy author of 
the musical, as also by Jerry Desmonde and 
Lionel Murton as the ill-starred managers. 
Charles Hickman directs with a sure touch 
and the settings by Anthony Holland are 
most attractive. F.S. 


“ The Wandering Jew ” 
(King's, Hammersmith) 
NE’S interest in seeing this legendary 


piece was somewhat dampened by the 
early realisation of its dramatic shortcom- 
ings. E. Temple Thurston’s The Wandering 
Jew cannot be described as a play at all in 
any sense of the word, and one is left 
astonished that the theatre-going public of 
the 1920's could have applauded either its 
false philosophy or disjointed action and 
stilted dialogue, even with a popular actor 
like Matheson Lang in the leading réle of 
the Jew, who, because of his insult to Christ 
at the time of the Crucifixion, was forced to 
wander the face of the earth for hundreds 
of years. 

Nevertheless, one must record in fairness 
that audiences at the King’s, Hammersmith, 
seem more than prepared to accept this 
revival, which has been mounted faithful in 
every detail to the original. 

There is, however, at least one moving 
scene, in which Donald Wolfit as the Jew 
rises magnificently to the occasion. This is 
in Act IV, in Spain in the Middle Ages, 
when he stands on trial before the Inquisi- 
tion, having by now attained a deep nobility 
of soul. The supporting cast were not so 
successful, though Ellen Pollock was in fine 
dramatic form as the dying Judith in the 
opening phase. Both Vivien Merchant and 


Moyra Fraser 
who has scored a hit in the lively new revue, ** Airs 
on a Shoestring,’ which re-opened the Royal Court 
in Sloane Square as a public theatre on 22nd April, 
too late for a full review this month. Miss Fraser 
is seen above in Joyce Grenfell’s specially written 

monologue, ** One Wet Whit Monday.” 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 

Rosalind Iden were inadequate as Joanne 
and Gianella, nor did Patricia Burke 
altogether convey the “Mary Magdalen” 
characteristics of Olalla Quintana in Act IV. 
In extenuation it is of course true to say 
that no character in the piece has a real 
chance to develop, this in part even applying 
to the Wandering Jew himself. FS. 


* The Teddy Bear ” (St. Martin's) 
HOUGH not without merit, this new 
thriller by James Warren has as its main 
weakness the leading character himself. 
Delaney, who murders for gain but is no 
out-and-out villain, is a worthless ne’er-do- 
well who, illogically, contrives to earn our 
sympathy. However, the writing is taut, and 
interest largely maintained. Child actor 
Margaret McCourt becomes a star for her 
performance as the little girl who is both 
Delaney’s protégée and would-be victim, 
while Roger Livesey, as the quizzical mur- 
derer, almost convinces. Olga Lindo, Arnold 
Bell and Ursula Jeans give most effective 
and sincere support. FS. 


(Continued on page 34) 





“ The Living Room ” (Wyndhams) 

OSE Pemberton committed suicide at the 

age of twenty not so much because in 
the course of a few weeks only, the pain 
and struggle of a lifetime were forced upon 
her and the transition from carefree, inno- 
cent, unthinking youth to guilt-conscious 
womanhood was too much to bear, but 
because those around her failed her in the 
great moment of crisis. 

The place in which she found herself was 
a house of closed rooms and closed minds; 
of fears and religious taboos. It was a home 
without love, and without love there is death 
and destruction. It was, in microcosm, the 
world, in which the untrammelled, inexperi- 
enced soul of youth must always suffer, 
beating its wings against the bars of bigotry, 
prejudice and all uncharitableness. 

There was no-one in Rose’s surroundings 
who could guide her through the pitfalls of 
her first all-consuming, disastrous love 
affair. Certainly not her lover, whose scien- 
tific humanism failed him when as a man 
he was torn between the girl he loved and 
his pathetic, neurotic wife, whose only 
weapon was moral blackmail. Certainly not 
her uncle, the priest, whose inherent kind- 
ness and wisdom were not strong enough to 
overshadow the inhibiting conventionality 


of his faith. Above all, not Rose's Aunt 
Helen, whose rigid orthodoxy had finally 
banished love and pity from the home. 

Nevertheless, as we see it, the saving 
power of grace was there at the last. The 
ending after all, is not entirely unhappy, or, 
should one say, unblessed. 

Graham Greene in his first play fearlessly 
poses problems of human behaviour which 
have exercised the minds of philosophers 
and theologians through the centuries. One 
does not look for solutions. The genius is 
that these weighty considerations do not 
detract one iota from the dramatic intensity 
of the story. On its own merit as a piece 
of stagecraft, The Living Room is the most 
gripping drama of many a year. 

A splendid company is assembled to 
interpret this play. Violet Farebrother and 
Mary Jerrold as the elderly Aunts Helen 
and Teresa have a macabre quality that 
hangs heavily over the claustrophobic living 
room; Eric Portman brings great restraint 
to the part of their brother, the priest, who, 
imprisoned for twenty years in a wheel 
chair, has allowed the atmosphere of this 
death-dogged house and the “ the letter that 
killeth” to stifle within him “the spirit 
which giveth life.” John Robinson as the 


(Continued cn page 32) 
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A moment in the opening scene. 


is now to live. 


Following her mother’s death, Michael Dennis, 
executor of the will, has brought Rose Pemberton to her great aunts’ home, where she 


Rose and Michael have fallen in love, and when waiting in the living 
room, are surprised by the unexpected appearance of Aunt Teresa. 
behaves in an odd manner before finally acknowledging their presence. 


The old lady 
(John 


Robinson as Michael Dennis, Dorothy Tutin as Rose Pemberton and Mary Jerrold 
as Miss Teresa Browne) 


The Living Room” 


RAHAM Greene’s moving drama has 

been acclaimed the finest first play of 
this generation. It is a disturbing work, 
deeply dramatic and controversial; a play in 
which every word counts, so that it would 
take a number of visits to exhaust com- 
pletely its many implications. 

That Mr. Greene, so successful as novelist 
and writer for the films, has the true feel of 
the theatre, is patent from the rise of the 
curtain. He has provided six tremendous 


acting parts, which are performed brilliantly 
by the outstanding company, among whom 
Dorothy Tutin as Rose Pemberton has 
scaled the heights to stardom. “ The Living 
Room,” presented at Wyndhams by Donald 
Albery, is directed with great insight by 
Peter Glenville, and the grimly effective 
décor, which most cleverly sets the mood of 
the play, is by Leslie Hurry. A fuller review 
of the play appears on the facing page. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 





Teresa: Oh, Rose! Such a tunny thing 
happened last night! A lady rang up 
and she asked if we were the Brownes 
who were expecting a niccc. 

Michael is asked to tea, and meets 

the Browne family. Helen (Violet 

Farebrother), a dominant person- 

ali is the younger sister of 

Teresa, and James, their brother, 

a Roman Catholic priest (Eric 

Portman), spends his life in a wheel 

chair following a motoring accident 

twenty years ago. As yet Rose 
has no suspicion that the mysteri- 
ous lady who ‘phoned’ was 

Michael Dennis’ wife, but the 

atmosphere is nevertheless strained 

on several counts. Helen, parti- 
cularly, treats Michael—a _ non- 

Catholic—as an outsider. Michael 

and Rose have to make awkward 

excuses for their non-appearance 
the previous day. Above all they 
are oppressed by the atmosphere 
of this strange living room on the 
third floor of the Brownes’ house. 


Lejt: Rose Thank you, dear 


Too late Rose tries to swallow the 

term of endearment. Helen gives 

them a searching look as_ she 
leaves the room. 











James They don't like using a 
room in which anybody has ever 
died 


Rose: Died? 


James: It’s a habit people have—in 
bedrooms. So the bedrooms are 
all shut up—except this. It’s an 
old house, and they aren't taking 
any chances. They risked this 
one—it had been a night nursery 
for a long time, and children 
don’t die very often. Anyway, 
they don’t die of old age 


James explains as lightly as 
possible the eccentricities of 
his sisters. The room lead- 
ing off the living room is a 
closet--hence Teresa’s odd 
habit of pretending she 
hasn't been there. 


Helen Rose is our responsibility 
now So you understand, don't 
you. we have to clear the matter 
up 


When Mrs. Dennis had 
‘phoned again on the even- 
ing of Rose’s arrival, Helen 
took the call. Now, the next 
morning, Michael Dennis is 
told firmly he is not to see 


Rose again. Later, left 
alone, James and Michael 

ageing priest and middle- 
aged psychologist—hammer 
out the ethics of this disas- 
trous love affair from their 
differing philosophical view- 

points. 


Rose returns, amazed to find 
Michael, since Helen had 
tricked her by saying he had 
left London for a_ week. 
Michael tells Rose his. wife 
will not divorce him, but she 
sweeps all his arguments 
aside, certain with all the 
optimism of her twenty 
years. that only happiness 
lies ahead for them, in or 
out of her Church or in or 
out of the legal marriage 
bond. Michael’s misgivings 
are quietened he kisses 
her passionately, and they 
arrange to meet in an hour's 
time. after he has _ said 
goodbye to his wife. 





Helen: You seem a little deaf this morning. Your hearing comes and goes like your pulse. See if you can 


stand up. Teresa 
Helen, determined to use any means to prevent Rose from going away with Michael, 
frightens her sister into believing she is ill. Teresa collapses on the floor, and Helen, 
alarmed at the success of her sinister plan. calls loudly for Rose. 


I'm afraid of dying, James, even of thinking James: 1s uus your work again, Helen? Tell her Rose 


Teresa: 
is sick, not here Tell her anything, but get rid of her 


about death 
Rose had stayed to nurse her aunt. Three 
weeks later Teresa is recovering and James 
reads to her and in his kindly way tries to meeti 
dispel her fears. 


Helen, having spied on Rose's daily clandestine 
ys with Michael, plays her trump card 
and brings Mrs. Dennis to the house. 
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Mrs. Dennis (Valerie Taylor) hysterically 

pretends to commit suicide, but Rose 

snatches the sleeping tablets from her. This 

painful interview with Michael’s neurotic 

wife has brought Rose face to face with 

reality. She is near to breaking point herself 
when Michael rushes in. 


Above right: Mrs. Dennis: 1 don’t want to be alone, 
Michael. I'm afraid of being alone, Michael, for 
God’s sake . | forgot. You don’t believe in God 
Only she does. 


Rose watches distraught—-an outsider—as 
Michael talks to his wife. Seeing them 
together for the first time she realises they 
are man and wife, that Michael is bound 
to her, willing or unwilling. But when Mrs. 
Dennis has gone, Rose makes one last 
desperate bid for “ happiness.” Michael 
says they will go away the “day after 
tomorrow,” but Rose can sense the conflict 
in his mind. 


Rose, the tragedy increasingly reflected in 

her face, tells her aunt she still intends to 

leave with Michael. It is James who inter- 

venes to remind his sister that she should 

kiss Rose goodnight, but there is no love 
in her gesture. 





Rose: 1 don’t believe in your God 
who took away your legs and 
wants to take away Michael I 
don’t believe in your Church and 
your Holy Mother of God I 
don't believe I don’t believe 

Rose, grown from carefree 

childhood to agonised 

womanhood in the course of 

a few weeks, cries out des- 

perately for help. But her 

uncle, so kindly and well- 
meaning, utterly fails her in 
her hour of need. He gives 
her platitudes when she 
needs love. (Later he con- 
fessed to Michael—* And all 

1 said was, * You can pray. 

If 'd ever really known what 

prayer was, only 

have had to touch her to 
give her peace.’’) 

Left: Rose: For God's sake speak 
to me, Aunt Teresa! It's Rose! 

Left alone, the distracted girl 

snatches up Mrs. Dennis’ 

sleeping tablets. Then she 
calls out to Teresa. A word 
of love could save her yet. 

But the old lady emerges 

from the closet, hesitates for 

a moment, and then walks 

as is her habit—straight out 

of the room as though Rose 
did not exist. 








Rose Bless Mother, Nanny and 
Sister Marie-Louise, and please 
God don't let schoo! start again, 
ever! 


Sinking down on the landing 

hopeless and _ bewildered, 

Rose recites mechanically a 

childhood prayer, the bottle 

of tablets clutched in her 
hands. 


Mar) And where will you be eat- 
ing your meals now? It seems a 
shame to me in a house as big 
as this there shouldn't be one 
living room for all of you 


The next morning Michael 
arrives, not knowing that 
Rose had taken her life. 
Already Helen is emptying 
the living room. Mary, the 
daily woman (Dorothy Dew- 
hurst) is herself filled with 
remorse for the part she 
played at Helen’s instigation, 
in spying on the unhappy 
girl during Teresa’s illness. 





Michael: 1 did love her 


James: Oh yes, I know And I 
thought I loved her too But 
none of us loves enough 


Michael and James realise 
too late the limitation to 
their love imposed by their 
professional modes of 
thought; the one bound by 
his text-book science of the 
mind, and the other by the 
taboos of his Church. 


Helen: Teresa! Dear Teresa! You 
can't! She died in here In 
this room, Teresa! 


Teresa, suddenly delivered 
of her fear, announces that 
she will sleep in this room. 
James, too, endowed with a 
new authority, chides Helen 
when she _ protests. And 
Helen, her narrow religious 
bigotry failing her at last, 
breaks down in tears. The 
spell of fear is broken. Rose 
had not died in vain. The 
closing moments of the play. 








CREATIVE ARTISTS IN THE THEATRE 





me 
ep. 

HOULD a painter’ who _ forsakes 

* picture-making ” for stage décor sub- 
merge himself so completely in his new 
vocation as to fetter his creative daring? 
Or should his fancy have free range to 
impinge upon the whole production, with a 
disregard of orthodoxy which may prove 
breath-taking in its impact? 

These are questions the serious artist has 
to face, often with some heart-burning, when 
the lure of the stage overtakes him. 

In entertainment business there is a con- 
stant striving for novelty. To a greater 
extent than ever before, painters of distinc- 
tion are being drawn into the service of the 
theatre. The more individual the artist, the 
less he is likely to submit to restrictions 
which would force his talents into a well- 
worn groove. Yet, at its highest level, it 
is not a mere urge for sensationalism that 
produces the most provocative results. These 
go back to deeper causes and their effect 
upon the trend of current taste is often 
incalculable. 

When Robert Helpman invited the distin- 
guished painter Leslie Hurry to break new 
ground by designing the sets for his ballet 
Hamlet, he probably did not anticipate how 
far-reaching their influence would be. The 
awe-inspiring back-cloth-figure which domin- 
ated the entire scene, and various arrange- 
ments of architectural details which called 
for added ingenuity on the part of both 
dancers and choreographer, were ideas that 
would never have occurred to a designer 
hide-bound in stage tradition. Only a fresh 
mind, coming to the theatre in complete 
ignorance of what had hitherto been 
regarded as its “ limitations’ would have 
dared to think of them at all. As it 
happened Mr. Hurry combines with his 
original approach considerable ‘personal 
charm which weighed heavily in the balance, 
and the result was a stepping up in acrobatic 
proficiency to match the new demands of the 
ballet’s decorative treatment, creating an 
artistic standard from which British Ballet 
will find it difficult to decline, for the simple 
reason that the public has now been educated 
up to it, and expects those qualities, taking 
them, without any beating about the bush, 
for granted, 


*Lesliec Hurry is responsible for The Living Room décor 


by ELISABETHE H C CORATHIEL 


Leslie Hurry * 


Looking back on Hamlet Mr. Hurry 
acknowledges it as a landmark in his career. 
He has also grown to regard it as one of his 
happiest assignments for, epoch-making as 
its problems were, they by: no means 
exhausted the surprises he was yet to spring 
on a_by- this - time - definitely - interested 
theatrical world. Every new venture he 
undertakes brings with it its own problems. 

“In Ballet,” says Mr. Hurry, “ three 
elements are essential. They devolve upon 
the music, the choreographer and_ the 
designer. All three are of equal importance, 
and in the ideal production they are blended 
with perfect cohesion into one complete 
whole.” 

This simple dictum, however, leaves out 
of account the elusive element of Tradition, 
as Mr. Hurry discovered to his dismay when 
he designed the sets for Swan Lake. The 
storm stirred up by his first Swan Lake at 
Covent Garden took him completely by 
surprise. He had weighed up his task 
entirely from the painter’s standpoint, and 
was quite unprepared for the torrent of 
opposition the results provoked. 

(Continued overleaf) 


Robert Helpmann and Margot Fonteyn in “ Swan 
Lake,”’ showing Leslie Hurry’s first décor for this 
famous ballet. Note the swan motif of the back- 
ground, (Picture by Tunbridge) 





“ Since that very shaking experience, the 
theatre has succeeded in taming me to some 
extent,” he says. “I do realise that this 
thing called ‘ Tradition’ exists and has 
tremendous force. I approached my second 
Swan Lake in an attitude of genuine humility. 
If | had known in which part of the world 
1 could have seen the genuine Swan Lake 
of the ballet-fans’ dream, I would have 
travelled miles to take a look at it, noting 
all details. But no one could tell me where 
the lake was to be found! So I had to set 
to work relying upon my own imagination 

and I doubt whether I succeeded in cap- 
turing the elusive ideal which lurks at the 
back of every purist’s mind. Swan Lake is 
not one of my happiest memories.” 

The trouble in designing sets may often 
be traced to an inherent inability on the part 
of choreographers to express their thoughts 
in definite language. After all, when 


An impressive scene from Mr. Hurry’s second “ 
(Picture 
instructing dancers, they can do all the 
explaining necessary in steps and movements 
without resorting to words. If they tend to 
employ the same methods in ordinary inter- 
course, one can scarcely blame them. So, 
while not exactly inarticulate, they are often 
deliciously vague. The poor, perplexed 
designer may be faced with something like 
this: “ Ah, that’s fine. Fine. But shouldn't 
this be pink? Or blue? Or -?. Weil, 
you know what I mean!” and with a fine, 
large gesture the whole thing is dismissed, 
leaving the bewildered designer no wiser 
than he was before. 

Producers of opera and drama are fre- 
quently no more helpful. An artist may 
spend long, laborious hours poring over 
masses of research-work before committing 
his ideas to paper for submission to the 


producer, who then turns the drawing upside 
down and says: “Why, this way, it’s 
smashing!” 

Leslie Hurry’s method is to conceive his 
designs in colour. He rarely makes draw- 
ings, except in the case of costumes. His 
sets are approached as if they were paintings, 
in the full richness of pre-Raphaelite tints, 
predominantly sepia, with warm reds and 
flowing greens, all their perspectives and 
architectural features scrupulously true, and 
peopled with figures in life-like poses. These 
ensembles are the basis; then they are 
broken up into working sections. Endless 
time and patience are lavished on _ the 
minutest details of costume effect, and a 
tremendous, over-riding interplay of pattern 
dominates the whole. 

“It seems to be my fate to break down 
old-established tradition in the theatre.” Mr. 
Hurry remarks with a wry smile. “In a 


Swan Lake,” currently to be seen at Covent Garden. 


by 


Baron) 


recent set for a dramatic play, it was the 


door that set up commotion. Everyone 
said a door as big as that had never been 
seen. Carpenters, actors and all the rest went 
about measuring every door they could find, 
to prove that my proportions were quite 
impracticable. Eventually I re-drew the set 
with a door of the accepted measurements 

. . then everyone went back to my original 
design!” 

But while Leslie Hurry makes unpre- 
cedented demands upon stage technicians, he 
does seem to arrive (often by a kind of 
divination) at. what is in the mind of the 
producer of the show, with the result that 
his sets are always exciting and mentally 
stimulating as well as pleasing to the eye. 
He possesses the art of persuading his 


(Continued on page facing) 
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Some interesting examples of Leslie Hurry’s costume 
designs for * Turandot,’ and below, a scene from 
this brilliantly staged opera showing the Hurry décor 
and the famous train. (Picture by Baron) 


associates into a kind of incandescent enthu- 
siasm which finally enables them to carry 
out his ideas. It was so with the tremendous 
length and weight of the Empress’s train in 
the opera Turandot, and the fantastically 


intricate costumes and _ head-dresses that 
make this production so superb. It is so 
in every period production he tackles. And 
his unbounded admiration and thanks go to 
the unseen back-stage workers who, with 
endless ingenuity and patience (and usually 
without the slightest recognition on the 
programme) solve the problems he sets them 
and faithfully translate his ideas to reality. 





Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent . 


HE new Tennessee Williams play. 

Camino Real, is the most controversial 
item of the current season. The critics 
divided evenly on its merits; some members 
of the audience leave after the first act never 
to return, while others remain tehind to 
shout “ bravo ” and applaud the curtain up 
and down about a dozen times. Famous 
personalities as disparate as Shirley Booth, 
Dr. Edith Sitwell and Gypsy Rose Lee are 
writing to the drama editors rushing to this 
dramatic fantasy’s defence, but business at 
the box office remains precariously shaky. 
Two years went into the writing and Mr. 
Williams has said he “had never for one 
moment supposed that the play would seem 
obscure and confusing to anyone who is 
willing to meet it even less than half way ” 
yet he learnt this sad truth almost immedi- 
ately the commercial aspects of the pro- 
duction entered into the picture, for even 
with his world-wide reputation he had to 
read the play aloud with several actors for 
potential backers in order to raise the neces- 
sary monies to mount this expensive 
production, and from them he learnt “ some 
people would think that the play needed 
clarification.” His attitude still remains 
* intransigent ” but he probably is no longer 
surprised to discover he has written a play 
of limited appeal. 

The word “ flight ” he says was the key 
word between him and director, Elia Kazan, 
in preparing the production “ as if the play 
were merely an abstraction of the impulse to 
fly.” To those of us who have ever associ- 
ated the word with clean, fresh, swift and 
soaring, Camino Real came as a_ shock, 
although it is very possible its adherents 
find it all these things. 

The time and place of Mr. Williams’ play, 
according to the programme, is “ not speci- 
fied.” The setting is actually a part of 
a city surrounded by a ci ‘mbling stone wall, 
with a long flight of stairs leading into it. 
On one side is a fashionable hotel with 
dining patio and on the other the slums with 
pawn shop, flop house and dark alleys 
leading off to other parts of this nightmare 
city. During the course of the evening, you 
learn this limbo has the sea and the desert 
surrounding it, with escape possible only 
via the latter after incredible hardships 
that need almost superhuman endurance. 
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Mawby Green 
Trapped here by their own “ desperation,” 
are some legendary literary and _ fictional 
figures, Camille, Casanova and Lord Byron 
among them, each past his prime, along 
with America’s legend of World War II, 
Kilroy, some starving, thieving peasants, 
wealthy dissipated travellers, a gypsy with a 
strumpet daughter whose virginity is restored 
with the rising of each new moon, a 
masochistic homosexual, obliging native 
sadists, etc., etc., ad nauseam. Vice, cor- 
ruption, hopelessness and cruelty are 
rampant here and Mr. Williams seems to 
be warning “ To thine own self be true—” 
or else. Run like a police state, two ghastly 
street cleaners dog each one’s footsteps 
waiting to cart off the next of this unhealthy 
group to die. The only one who fights back 
for his talent and self-respect is the poet 
Byron and he braves the peril of the desert. 
However, a reasonably happy ending for 
the remaining survivors is somehow con- 
spired by Mr. Williams for he allows Kilroy. 
after his death, to find the courage to brave 
the desert with the wanderer, Don Quixote, 
no less; then the sun can shine on Camille 
and Casanova, bringing smiles to their faces 
at last, and water starts gushing from the 
dried up city fountain for the thirsty 
peasants, but if all this is supposed to be 
inspirational, it is pretty unconvincing after 
the depths and fumes of miasmic degradation 
that has preceded it. 

It has been said 
obscure only to 


that Camino Real is 
those who are afraid to 
listen, but Mr. Williams has not made it 
exactly easy. Apart from a_ pretentious 
style which is inclined to high sounding 
four syllable words each time a_ simple. 
direct one syllable word will do the trick, 
the characters, as so often happens when 
they must also be symbols, never reach or 
touch the heart, and then, his almost psycho- 
pathic view of contemporary life is strictly 
his own and fortunately, many who listen 
and those who do not, can see reality as 
something considerably less sickening. 

On one aspect of his staging, Elia Kazan 
has done a remarkable job, assaulting the 
eye and the senses with a myriad of fluid. 
colourful patterns. His actors, in blind 
devotion, perform as if they are convinced 
they know what they are all striving for 


(Continued on page 30) 
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“The Glorious Days ">.,.2: th. 


Palace Theatre 


& CENES from the lavish musical play, devised, staged and directed by 
Robert Nesbitt, which Tom Arnold presents at the Palace Theatre. 

The book is by Harold Purcell and Robert Nesbitt, with additional 
scenes by Miles Malleson. The original music is by Harry Parr Davies and 
lyrics by Harold Purcell. Frank Staff is responsible for the dances and 
ensembles, and Anna Neagle’s numbers in Act III are by Philip and Betty 
Buchel. Tanya Moiseiwitsch, Doris Zinkeisen and Anthony Holland are 
among those who designed the sets. 

“The Glorious Days” was reviewed in our last issue, and it only 
remains to say that the highlight of the show is the delightful performance 
of Anna Neagle, who scores a great personal triumph in the réles of 
five distinct characters, all presented with the greatest skill and charm. 
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The opening scene in the 
private bar of “The 
Lion,” in Chelsea in 1944. 
Carol Beaumont, an am- 
bulance driver (Anna 
Neagle) is seen with three 
friends, L-R: Charles 
(James Carney), Albert 
(Olaf Olsen) and Henry 
(Patrick Holt). Behind 
the bar is Kate Hamilton, 
proprietress of “The 
Lion ” (Myrette Morven). 
Later Carol is involved 
in an air raid “ incident,” 
is injured by blast and 
when unconscious experi- 
ences some “ flashbacks ” 
into history, in which her 
three men friends play an 
important part. 


Carol first finds herself 
as Nell Gwynn. She is 
seen (left) in Nell 
Gwynn’s dressing room at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 
1666. Charles II (James 
Carney) is with her. Left: 
The Call Boy at Drury 
Lane (Michael Anthony). 


Below: A vision of Chel- 
sea Hospital and_ the 
familiar pensioners of to- 
day as seen by Nell 
Gywnn, who was instru- 
mental in the Hospital's 
original foundation. 











Right: Carol is recuperating 
at Albert’s beautiful home 
at Windsor. With the whole- 
hearted approval of Albert's 
grandmother, Lady Drayton 
(played by Janet Barrow), 
they become engaged. 


Below: The colourful ball- 
room scene at Windsor 
Castle, in which Carol now 
appears as the young Queen 
Victoria with Albert (Olaf 
Olsen) as the Prince Consort. 
The guests are delighted 
when the Queen bids them 
dance a Strauss waltz. the 
new dance which has some- 
what shocked the Prince. 





Another colourful glimpse of Victorian days. The scene is Hamilton’s supper rooms in 
1865, with (centre) Lesley Osmond as Susan, a mid-Victorian soubrette. 


Below: The magnificent tableau representing in authentic detail an Investiture at Windsor 


Castle in 1888. The ageing Queen (Anna Neagle, alias Carol) is escorted to the dais in 
the presence of her loyal subjects. 











Right: Carol now appears in 

her dream sequence as her 

own mother, Lilian Grey, a 

famous musical comedy star 

of the “twenties and ‘thirties. 

In this scene she is singing 
“ K-K-K-Katie.” 


Lilian Grey dances “The 
Tango ” in another scene from 
the delightful sequences which 
in Act III form the “ Impres- 
sions of the Theatre—1913- 
1937.” In these Anna Neagle 
gives an enchanting 
performance. 


Carol re-lives her mother’s romance with 
John Beaumont (Peter Graves), leading 
musical comedy actor of his time, who sub- 
sequently married Lilian Grey, but later 
deserted the English stage for Hollywood 


where he became a famous film star. In 

the picture on the left Lilian and “ Beau” 

dance the “ Beautiful Doll” number in one 
of their successful shows. 








Above: A scene from 
the “Lovely Lady” 
musical comedy in 
which Lilian Grey 
was at the height of 
her spectacular career. 
We have had glimpses, 
too, of Carol as a 
child of 8, 12 and 17, 
made unhappy by the 
separation of her 
famous parents, Lilian 
decides to fly out to 
Hollywood to rejoin 
her husband, but is 
killed in an air crash. 


Left: The scene at the 
airfield near London. 
Henry, the actor 
(right) is off in charge 
of an Ensa company, 
and at the last minute 
Carol decides that it 
is Henry she _ loves. 
So she joins the Ensa 
trip and by chance 
meets her father, mak- 
ing a happy ending 
all round. Edwin Ellis, 
centre, as the Warrant 
Officer. 











“Murder in the Cathedral’ at the Old Vic 


ROBERT DONAT as Archbishop Thomas Becket 


La CENES from the impressive revival of T. S. Eliot’s 
“ Murder in the Cathedral,” which is the fifth produc- 
tion of the 1953 Old Vic Season. Robert Donat has scored a 
Pictures bs personal triumph on this his return to the London stage after 
Houston-Rogers an absence of six years. Tyrone Guthrie’s production of 
“King Henry VIII” follows “ Murder in the Cathedral” at 
the Gala Performance in the presence of Her Majesty The 
Queen on 6th May, in honour of the Coronation. 
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Becket with the third Tempter (Newton The fourth Tempter (William Squire) tempts 

Blick), who, speaking for the barons, offers the Archbishop with the promise of glory 

the Archbishop their support if he will throw through martyrdom. He is presented as 
in his lot with them. Becket’s other self. 





The scene in which the Archbishop finally spurns the tempters. Left: John Warner as the 
first Tempter and right, Douglas Campbell as the second Tempter. 
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The Women of Canterbury—a scene in which producer Robert Helpmann’s 
clever groupings are seen to great advantage. The costumes (by Alan Barlow) 
are in black and white and varying shades of grey. 

















The final scene of the play. Centre, L-R: Patrick Wymark, Alan Dobie and Wolfe Morris 
as the third, first and second priests. With the Women of Canterbury they mourn the 
death of their Archbishop. 
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Echoes from Mroadway (( 0nd.) 


and as ensemble acting of an elusive play, 
it is probably commendable, although this 
observer felt a few bravura, personality 
performances would have helped immeasur- 
ably, particularly when dealing with such 
glamorous figures as Camille and Casanova. 
They might be ageing but surely some aura 
of their past attraction should be found 
clinging to them. 

The courageous producer of Camino Real 
is Cheryl Crawford. Several seasons back 
she presented on Broadway, where it was a 
quick failure, Marc Blitzstein’s operatic 
version of Lillian Hellman’s The Little Foxes 
called Regina. It has just been revived by 
the New York City Opera Company to great 
acclaim and Miss Crawford is now hoping 
she will not have to wait that long for vindi- 
cation on Camino Real. 

A current success in Paris, Albert Husson’s 
La Cuisine des Anges has been freely 
adapted by Sam and Bella Spewack as My 
Three Angels and Jose Ferrer, as director. 
has been given another chance to prove he 
is the master of the mediocre. Just start 
him with a play a bit above average and 
he will get it on the stage with some kind 
of excitement, covering up the script’s flaws 
as he turns it into “theatre.” This latest 
exercise for his ingenuity has three French 
convicts in French Guiana come to the aid 
of an honest, though hopelessly inept, store- 
keeper put upon by a greedy relative, and 
the storekeeper’s daughter in love with an 
equally greedy fiance, via the simple device 


of murder by pet, poisonous snake. There 
is enough that is provocative in this basic 
situation—minor Arsenic and Old Lace—to 
let Mr. Ferrer squeeze out an evening’s 
entertainment even though the authors’ 
inventiveness fail them completely after the 
first act—a second great assist coming from 
an irresistibly droll performance by Walter 
Slezak as the “ brain man” of the convicts. 

Andrew Rosenthal, who we have been 
told, created a minor stir in London last 
season with two plays, The Third Person 
and Red Letter Day, let New Yorkers view 
his talent with a new comedy, Horses in 
Midstream, produced by Gilbert Miller and 
Donald Oenslager. Although it lasted only 
four performances, this brief run is not 


completely indicative of the play’s merits. 


Living together on the island of Elba for 
half their lives without benefit of clergy are 
a scintillating, successful French author and 
a most proper Bostonian who, when he 
kicked up his heels, booted wife, child, 
wealth and position right out of his life with 
no visible regrets. His granddaughter on a 
trip to Europe drops in unannounced to see 
for herself the ogre of the family and soon 
falls under the spell of this menage and the 
freedom offered by flight from convention. 
Available on the island to make this pros- 
pect a reality is an English refugee from the 
world, twice her age. If there is any one 
particular thing the author wishes to say on 
this state of affairs it seems to be that what 
has proven good for two people at one 


(Continued on page 32) 


Jo Van Fleet and Joseph 

Anthony in a scene from 

“Camino Real,”’ the new 

play by Tennessee Williams, 

which our American Cor- 

respondent reviews this 
month. 


(Picture by Alfredo 
Valente) 





Wolfit Lights a 
New Torch 


by Eric Johns 


URMOUNTING the fagade of the King’s 
Theatre in Hammersmith is a sculptured 
figure hoiding a torch high above her head, 
like a miniature statue of Liberty. Until 
quite recently the torch has been without 
light, a symbol of a theatre that seemed to 
have lost its way in this atomic age, though 
in Edwardian times it proudly presented 
Ellen Terry, Marie Tempest, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Martin Harvey, Frank Benson 
and Beerbohm Tree. In latter years the 
directors of this spacious suburban play- 
house have been in anxious search of a 
successful policy, but they. stopped looking 
when Donald Wolfit recently moved in with 
a repertoire of Shakespeare and Sophocles. 
The torch was rekindled and has_ been 
blazing away ever since, as a sign that the 
King’s is well and truly on the theatrical map 
again, holding its own with the Lyric Theatre, 
where John Gielgud draws large audiences 
to see his worthy revivals of the classics. 

Wolfit is an actor-manager with a policy. 
His ambition is to play in a large theatre 
at popular prices, so that playgoers of 
genuinely modest means can see Shakespeare 
without undue sacrifice. It is his proud 
boast that his policy at the King’s makes it 
possible for a patron to book a seat for 
each of six different productions in the 
course of a single season for the total sum 
of £1. Wolfit has something of a flair for 
bringing prosperity back to theatres that 
have acquired a_ reputation for being 
unlucky. He chooses the unlikeliest play- 
houses, such as the Winter Garden and the 
old Bedford Music Hall in Camden Town 
and in no time they become places of 
pilgrimage for enthusiastic playgoers. Part 
of the secret, he admits, is his insistence 
upon reasonable prices. He has proved 
time and time again that Shakespeare, well 
housed at popular prices, will draw a large 
public and educational bodies in the Greater 
London area are quick to arrange for parties 
of school-children and students to take 
advantage of an opportunity to see Shakes- 
peare on the living stage. 

Such a policy entails a large staff and 
simplification of mounting, which is no real 
drawback in Shakespeare. Nothing, after 
all, could have been simpler than the 
original productions of his plays at the 


(Portrait by Bassano) Donald Wolfit 


Globe in Southwark. Wolfit believes in a 
constant change of bill, to induce the same 
playgoers to see a succession of different 
plays in a comparatively short space of time. 
They enjoy the familiar ones, such as The 
Merchant of Venice and Twelfth Night and 
on that account they are tempted to risk 
the price of a seat for Cymbeline or The 
Taming of the Shrew, plays which may be 
no more than names to them. Thus Wolfit 
has proved that both the better and the 
lesser known works of Shakespeare are good 
box-office, when presented in repertory as 
part of a continuous season. 

During Coronation Week and the week 
before it, Wolfit is presenting a mixed bag, 
consisting of King Lear, Macbeth, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Twelfth Night and The 
Taming of the Shrew, so that visitors from 
the provinces and overseas can see the Bard 
in a diversity of moods. The season closes 
on 6th June, but after a holiday the Com- 
pany will be back again on 24th August to 
play until the annual Christmas pantomime 
and already they are making plans for a 
spring season next year, after the principal 
boy has taken her last curtain call. 

The School for Scandal is to be the open- 
ing production in August. Wolfit is fascin- 
ated by the idea of appearing in this play 





Wolfit Lights a Terch (Cond) 

for the first time in his career. He will be 
seen as Sir Peter Teazle. The play is not as 
fashionable as it used to te, in the days when 
it was regularly performed by Benson and 
by the Compton Comedy Company. But to 
be certain of playing it in the great tradition, 
Wolfit has acquired the services of Baliol 
Holloway, a great Charles Surface of former 
years, to advise him. Mr. Holloway, who 
has been steeped in the tradition of Shakes- 
peare and the Old Comedies throughout his 
distinguished career, will be something of a 
revelation to the younger members of the 
Wolfit Company when he shows them how 
to use a snuff-box or exchange a greeting 
in the correct Sheridan manner. 

Sharing the autumn repertoire with The 
School for Scandal at the King’s, will be 
Cymbeline, Henry 1V—Part 1, with Wolfit 
as Falstaff, and A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, with Wolfit in Edmund Kean’s famous 
role, that vilest of stage-villians, Sir Giles 
Overreach. In addition there will be some 
odd performances of King Lear, Macbeth 
and Twelfth Night, to give the season the 
necessary variety and balance. 

The recent revival of The Wandering Jew 
has teen a source of great satisfaction to 
Wolfit, who made his first appearance in 
London at the New Theatre in Matheson 


Lang’s 1924 revival of E. Temple Thurston's 


drama. At that time Wolfit was a mere 
youngster of 22 and played Phirous, the boy 
attending the Unknown Knight in the 
Crusade Scene. He had one short scene 
with Lang, who played the Knight, restlessly 
expecting the arrival of Joanne de Beaudri- 
court in his tent. He still pays homage to 
that great actor, who was looked upon as a 
god by every member of his company. 
There was an intriguing air of mystery atout 
him and younger artists were only too 
anxious to learn from him because there was 
an excitement about playing on the same 
stage as a man of the theatre whose advice 
and directions were unfailingly right. “* Such 
figures have gone out of the theatre,” sighed 
Wolfit, “ and today there is not the same 
humility about beginners, who are too often 
of the opinion that they can learn all about 
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acting at their academies and walk straight 
into leading parts as soon as they win a 
gold medal and acquire a_ decorative 
diploma.” 





Echoes from Broadway Contd.) 


point in their lives is not necessarily true 
for all people, but it is presented in a most 
arbitrary manner without penetrating the 
hearts of either the girl or her would-be 
permanent lover. It is strictly an author’s 
device: girl is ready to move into boy’s 
shack when grandfather reveals boy has had 
his divorce decree but kept it in the dark 
for he does not really want to settle down. 
The end of the play finds the girl going to 
Paris—not back home—to think things 
through and consider the future. 

Very smoothly dialogued, delightfully 
acted by its stars, Lili Darvas, Cedric Hard- 
wicke and Diana Lynn, Horses in Midstream 
was consistently interesting though flabby 
dramatically and an indication of a good 
play to come once the author sharpens his 
point of view and does a bit of probing. 

A revival of the 1937 farce, Room Service, 
also fared badly and is no longer with us 
despite the curious fact it is an almost classic 
example of farce writing. The trouble lies 
in the circumstances under which this type 
of play can only survive: Room Service has 
unfortunately become such a familiar com- 
modity that the element o7 surprise is now 
all but unattainable. 





**The Living Reom’’ (Contd. 

lover conveys admirably the arid confusion 
of a practising psychologist faced with a 
situation outside his book of rules. To 
Valerie Taylor falls the unenviable task of 
presenting in one short scene the over- 
wrought wife determined to prolong a 
miserably unhappy marriage, and she suc- 
ceeds admirably. 

No praise could be too high for Dorothy 
Tutin’s brilliant performance as Rose Pem- 
berton. This young actress conveys with 
heart-rending conviction the “ growing up” 
of Rose, from the uncomplicated, theoretical 
outlook of the girl, demanding happiness as 
a right without counting the cost; to the 
agonised, lonely young woman who plunges 
into death. 

The team is completed by producer Peter 
Glenville, whose sensitive attention to 
detail ensures that no nuance is lost, and 
Leslie Hurry, who provides, so authentically, 
the brooding atmosphere of the living room. 

FS. 





Whispers from the Wings by Looker-on 


EW playgoers admiring Phyllis Calvert's 
delightfully convincing performance as 
the pacifist’s wife in Escapade at the Strand 
Theatre, would imagine that this young 
actress, still on the sunny side of forty, made 
her stage debut in a play with Ellen Terry. 
The play was a work by Walter de la Mare, 
called Crossings, given at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, for a couple of charity performances 
in 1925 and it proved to te Ellen Terry’s 
last appearance on any stage. She was then 
77 and died three years later. 

Little Miss Calvert, at that time a ten- 
year-old pupil at the Margaret Morris School 
of Dancing, appeared as a child who was 
haunted by the ghost of an old lady. Ellen 
Terry played the ghost and to maintain 
the illusion of the supernatural she was 
instructed at rehearsal not to touch the 
child, but when Ellen Terry made her 
entrance with outstretched arms, she could 
not resist hugging the little mite on the 
stage, despite Miss Calvert’s frantic whisper, 
“ You're not supposed to touch me!” The 
play, produced by Stephen Thomas, had 
Gertrude Kingston, Margaret Yarde and 
Angela Baddeley in the cast and it was 
patronised by Royalty. Princess Helena 


Victoria and Princess Marie Louise, being 
devoted admirers of Ellen Terry, occupied a 
box, tut to the consternation of the cast, 
they left half-way through the performance. 


Later it transpired that news had been 
brought to the theatre that Queen Alexandra 
was dying and the Princesses had hastened 
to her bedside. 

Miss Calvert, the only member of the cast 
who had the good fortune to share a scene 
with Ellen Terry, attracted considerable 
attention and received a number of offers 
from theatrical managements, which she had 
to turn down tecause she was still two years 
too young to play professionally. When 
she was fourteen she met Anna May Wong, 
at that time appearing over here at the New 
Theatre in The Circle of Chalk, with Laur- 
ence Olivier in a supporting réle. Miss 
Wong, taking the girl to te eighteen, con- 
sidered she was born to play in a Charlot 
Revue then in rehearsal. Bewildered Miss 
Calvert was hustled, masquerading as a 
young lady of eighteen, along to the Hotel 
Splendide, where the chorus girls were 
rehearsing their numbers. After four sessions 
with them, though she progressed very well. 
she stayed away, fearing that the truth about 
her age might eventually come to light and 


Phyllis Calvert 
(Portrait by Anthony Buckley) 
feeling overawed by the sophisticated small- 
talk of her colleagues. Very sensibly she 
waited another four years and eventually 
joined the Malvern Repertory Company. 

Escapade is something of a come-back for 
Miss Calvert. Apart from an_ isolated 
appearance as Peter Pan at the Scala in 1947, 
she has not played in the West-End for ten 
years, her last appearance teing as Patricia 
Graham in Flare Path at the Apollo. 
Happily married to Peter Murray Hill, who 
has now deserted the stage in favour of 
dealing in rare books, she spent the last two 
years at their Buckinghamshire cottage, 
to look after her husband and family. 
When boarding school lightened her maternal 
duties, she felt a yearning to return to the 
stage. 

For a year or two she had been reading 
three or four plays a week, but was not 
impressed by any of the scripts until Roger 
MacDougall’s Escapade was sent to her. As 
soon as she read it she had no doubts about 
its success and she is pleased to confess that 
it was the play as a whole rather than her 
own part that appealed to her. In addition, 
she likes the idea of appearing on the stage 
as a woman of her own age, because it 
entails less effort than playing younger parts. 


(Continued overleaf) 





New Shows Heviewed (Cond) 


“ The Doctor in Bean Street ” 
(Embassy) 

AX CATTO’S new play on juvenile 

crime in Soho is strongly reminiscent 
of a recent case which aroused much public 
opinion. It deals in a rather sentimental 
manner with the efforts of a local doctor. 
and his schoolteacher fiancée, to reform 
the twelve-year-old brother of an already 
hardened young criminal. Success is in 
sight when the idolised brother, wanted for 
murder, is run to earth in a bombed ware- 
house across the street and forced to shoot 
it out. 

This rather complex story, with its many 
scenes and blackouts, offers no solution to 
the problems set, and the final decision to 
take the boy to New Zealand is unsatis- 
factory. It does, however, manage to hold 
the attention and there are some very 
effective scenes between the young boy and 
the doctor. 

Mr. Catto was extremely well served by an 
excellent cast. Stephen Murray played the 
part of the overworked and much put-upon 
doctor with ease and charm. Ray Jackson 
as the aggressive young killer and Colin 
Cambell as his sullen and devoted younger 
brother, were extraordinarily good. The 
laurels however must go to Gwendoline 
Watford for her performance as the school- 
teacher, a rather thankless part which in 
her hands sprang to life. This young 
actress has charm and great sincerity. 

The play was produced by Frank Hauser. 

L.M. 


“ Dangerous Curves ” (Garrick Theatre) 
HOSE who enjoy meeting Mr. Callaghan 
have another opportunity in Dangerous 
Curves, a new play by Gerald Verner, based 
on Peter Cheyney’s novel, which opened on 
14th April. 


For the benefit of those to whom Mr. 
Callaghan is a stranger, he can be described 
as a private detective who is by nature a 
gangster, a hero of bookstall fiction who 
possibly shows up better on a long railway 
journey than in a theatre. Probably in the 
novels he takes his readers on exciting runs 
from one criminal haunt to another, whereas 


(Continued on page 38) 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


By ingeniously blending the burning topic 
of peace with family comedy, the play made 
an instant appeal to her. She knew that it 
would become what is popularly known as 
“a family play.” Audiences watching the 
young couple on the stage, weathering the 
domestic storms of married life and sharing 
anxieties about the children at school, would 
see themselves and like the play all the 
more in consequence. The author speaks to 
them in their own language about a life 
they know only too well. 

Coming back to the stage after so long 
an absence did not ease Miss Calvert’s task 
when she started to study her part in 
Escapade. She had a first night in Brighton, 
followed by another, in less than a month 
in the West-End. She need not have worried, 
for the dialogue is so well written, with an 
admirable economy of words that she found 
it easy to learn, though at first it was not 
easy to time lines for laughs. With Nigel 
Patrick, who plays her husband, she is on 
the stage practically the entire evening, 
without a single spectacular exit or entrance, 
and from that point of view it is the most 
exhausting part she has played. Her chief 
relaxation is driving home to her cottage at 
night after the show. It gives her a chance 
to shed the cares of her exacting work in 
the theatre and gives her what she considers 
one of the minor joys of life—waking up 
in the morning in the heart of the country. 
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Above: The fight scene in the 
main square of Verona. Right: 
Romeo (Rowland Jones, centre) 
assists Peter, the Capulets’ ser- 
vant, to read the list of guests 
to the Capulet Ball. Left, Denis 
Dowling as Balthasar, Romeo's 
servant, and right, William 
Booth as Peter 





*- Romeo 
and 
Suliet °° 
the Opera 
by 


Sutermeister 


€ UTSTANDING event at Sadler's Wells was the first performance in this country 

on 12th March of Heinrich Sutermeister’s opera, “ Romeo and Juliet,” which was 
fully reviewed in our last issue. In this and the following pages are some scenes from this 
colourful production, which was directed by George Devine with Malcolm Pride as 
designer and John Cranko as choreographer. 

The Coronation Season at the Wells begins on 5th May. Included, in addition to 
further performances of “ Romeo and Juliet,” will be new productions of “ The Immortal 
Hour ” (28th May) and “ Riders to the Sea.” The latter will be presented as a double bill 
with a revival of “ Hugh the Drover” on Iith June. A new ballet, “ Blood Wedding ” 
(Alfred Rodrigues) will have its first performance on 5th June. 

(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Above: The jousting scene at the Masquerade in the hall of Capulet’s palace, during which 
Romeo first meets Juliet. 


Below: Jean Watson as Juliet’s Nurse, Victoria Elliott as Juliet, Stanley Clarkson as Friar 


Lawrence and Rowland Jones as Romeo in the scene outside Friar Lawrence’s cell. 











Above: Capulet refuses to 
listen to his daughter Juliet, 
when she begs to postpone 
her marriage to Paris. (Left: 


Anna Pollak as Lady Capu- 
let and Charles Draper as 
Capulet) 


Above right: Romeo comes 

to the tomb of the Capulets 

to mourn Juliet whom he 
supposes dead. 


Right: The tragic moment 

when Juliet, awaking in the 

tomb, finds that the grief- 

stricken Romeo has killed 
himself. 





New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


on the stage he is obliged to soak himself 
in nicotine and alcohol in one place and 
wait for all the rare and dangerous types 
that fill his world to come to him. Guy 
Sheppard had provided him a handsome flat 
in Park Lane with a prominent dark Oriental 
panel which could be exchanged for a cock- 
tail-bar or a view of somebody at the other 
end of a telephone. Into this apartment 
razor-slashing toughs entered by two doors 
and gunmen fired through windows, a very 
exposed position too expensive to be shifted. 

Out of 18 characters on the programme, 
two were eliminated from the action alto- 
gether and never heard of, five came to a 
violent end, two were introduced for decor- 
ation, four may te described as supers with 
lines, one gentleman of prepossessing man- 
ners disappointed by turning out a shocking 
double-crosser, and an elegant lady we had 
been led to regard as the source of all the 
trouble proved quite harmless. This brings 
us to the hard core of the cast; Slim 
Callaghan himself, hoarsely and doggedly 
taken by Terence de Marney, and his two 
surviving supporters, Beryl Machin, as his 
secretary, and Gordon Bell, as his general 
factotum. 

I must not give away the plot. 
if | could anyway. 


I doubt 


It was a tortuous exotic 


affair concerning certain pernicious pustules 


on the body of a sick society. The dialogue 
was of the “ You're telling me” order. 
Indeed, Slim himself at one point told a 
character to “ stop talking like an American 
second feature” but, of course, they had 
to go on with the play. 

The ladies’ dresses struck the eye. Cecile 
Chevreau and Nicolette Bernard displayed 
them to particular advantage. Music by 
the Ernest Bragg Quartette gave a savour to 
the proceedings and there was a theme tune 
composed by Beryl Machin. Terence de 
Marney directed the play. H.G.M. 
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“ Gossip Column ” (" 0") 

ICHARD BUCKLE’S light and amusing 

little comedy concerns the efforts of a 
society lady. living in one of the stately 
homes in Westminster and hopelessly in 
debt, to launch her supposedly wealthy 
young cousin from Australia as a debutante. 
The most important thing is to find the girl 
a rich husband and to this end the son, 
who writes a gossip column in an evening 
paper, is persuaded to give her a good 
“ boost.” Unfortunately she falls in love 
with him. However, after many compli- 
cations all is well and the family fortunes 
saved when the lady, aided by her daily 
woman, wins the football pools. 

Adrienne Allen as the financially emtar- 
rassed lady was excellent. She and Gladys 
Henson as the daily woman succeeded in 
making this play seem wittier than it really 
is. Bernard Horsfall was the serious-minded 
young gossip writer and there was an amus- 
ing study by James Rutherford as a “jive’- 
mad young spiv. L.M. 


“ The Boy Friend ” (Players’) 
N hour and a half of sheer delight awaits 
you at the Players’ Theatre where this 
new musical piece by Sandy Wilson guys 
ever so gently the musical comedies of the 
1920's. 

The scene is the Villa Caprice in the 
South of France, where Madame Dubonnet 
runs a finishing school. Poor little rich girl 
Polly Browne falls in love with a “ buttons ” 
(who, you'll never guess, is none other than 
the son of a peer!). All is presented most 
authentically by producer Vida Hope; senti- 
ment, songs, dances and dresses are 
uncannily in period. Ann Rogers, a new- 
comer, scores heavily as the heroine, and 
other outstandingly “ vintage ” performances 
come from Joan Sterndale Bennett. Anthony 
Hayes and Fred Stone. FS. 


“The Talking Ass” 
(Church of St. Thomas, Regent Street) 

t1E Hovenden Players Limited presented 

The Talking Ass, by John Heath-Stubbs, 

on Monday 23rd March. The play treats 
of the dealings of the prophet Balaam with 
Balak, King of Moab, as set down in the 
Book of Numbers, taking in a little here 
and adding a little there. The two-man Ass 
set the key for comedy and the playing of 
the other characters accorded. Most of the 
players had faulty articulation and _ their 
voices were not adjusted to the acoustics of 
the Church, the only exception to this being 
John Stuart. H.G.M. 





“ Foreign Field” (New, Bromley) 

OREIGN Field, a new play by Mary 

Hayley Bell, had its first presentation 
on 14th April. The title is taken from 
Rupert Brooke and the Second Act takes 
place in a “corner of a foreign field that 
is for ever England ” but the play opens in 
a Kentish farmhouse, where Celia Clive 
awaits the return of her husband, a poet of 
great promise, who was posted as missing 
thirteen years earlier. The fact of his death, 
which others have for long assumed, is 
broken to Celia by a representative of the 
War Graves Commission, sympathetically 
acted by Edward Wheatleigh. The next day 
Celia sets out for France to visit her 
husband’s grave. She meets two people in 
the foreign field who have a tremendous 
effect upon her and the few days she spends 
there set the course of her future life. The 
Third Act, back in Kent three months later, 
is concerned with the marrying of Celia. 
There are two suitors. The companion of 
her youth, who told her all his heart, 
magnanimously releases her to the stranger. 
who took her with a kiss. 

It seemed all, or almost all, psycho- 
logically sound but unimportant; an old- 
fashioned love-story well told and well 
acted. Mary Mackenzie made us care 
sufficiently about Celia for the duration of 
the performance and Alan Edwards cleverly 
characterised the sombrely brusque stranger. 
Sheila Keith, Michael “Gover, Geoffrey 
Adams and Robert Alalouf completed the 
cast. The play, directed by Geoffrey 
Edwards, should prove popular. H.G.M. 
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Grant Aid) 

Three Scholarships are offered for men and 

women students ’ 


Write to Registrar for Prospectus 








Amateur Stage 
Notes and Topics 


E ingy history and past glories of some of 
London’s Theatres will be the subject 
of the public lectures at Morley College 
continuing into May, The theatres chosen 
are: Sadler's Wells. Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden. The Haymarket, Her Majesty's, 
The Lyceum and the Old Vic: and the 
speakers are Mr Martin Holmes, Mr 
W. Macqueen-Pope, Mr. Denis Richards, 
Mr. Harcourt Williams and Mr. A. E. 
Wilson. The lectures, which are held on 
Tuesdays at 6.30 p.m., began on 21st April. 
Course tickets (7s. 6d.) and further particu- 
lars from the Secretary, Morley College, 61 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 

The Kensington Drama Club is presenting 
a programme of three one-act plays at the 
Twentieth Century Theatre. Westbourne 
Grove, on 7th and 8th May. The plays are: 
Still Life by Noél Coward, The Monkey's 
Paw by W. W. Jacobs, and Sunday Costs 
Five Pesos by Josephina Niggli. 

For their fifth production this season The 
Winifred Akroyd Players are presenting 


The Two Mrs. Carrolls, the famous thriller 
by Martin Vale, at the Christchurch Studio 
Theatre, Albany Street, Regents Park, on 
Friday and Saturday, 29th and 30th May, at 


7.30 p.m., and Sunday 3Ist May at 5.30 p.m. 

Croydon Histrionic Society’s final produc- 
tion in this their seventy-fifth season will be 
Shakespeare’s rarely-performed Troilus and 
Cressida, at the Civic Hall, Croydon, on Ist 
and 2nd May at 7.30 p.m. 

The Line Between, by William Harris, will 
be presented by the Eastleigh Dramatic 
Society at the Town Hall, Eastleigh. during 
the week I1th-16th May. It is the first 
presentation of this play by an author who 
is making a name in radio and television. 

The Esso (Fawley) Dramatic Section are 
presenting Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest at the Esso Theatre. Hold- 
bury, Hants, on 7th, 8th and 9th May. The 
play will be produced by Peter Carr-North. 

Inaugurated in Festival Year 1951 with a 
production of The Alchemist, from whence 


(Continued overleas) 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 











FURSE 


STAGE 
LIGHTING 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
all aspects of Stage Lighting and Engineer- 
ing—supply only or complete installation. 
Advice and quotations freely given without 
»bligation 


Ask for illustrated Priced Literature 


Let us know what you are interested in 
when you request us to send our Literature 


W. J. FURSE & CO LTD 


5 TRAFFIC STREET NOTTINGHAM 
Telephone 88213—7 Lines 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL and 


A 
Aiso 


DERBY 





SPRING ADDITIONS 
(All Full Length) 


HAUL FOR THE SHORE 

Comedy. Jean McConnell 
BRIDE UNKNOWN 

Historical Play Joan Brampton 
ANYONE AT HOME 

Farcical Comedy. Caswell Garth. 

SISTER CRAVEN 
Mystery Play. Stuart Ready. 


Plays sent on Approval 


‘“ DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
Tel. MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111 





Farcical 


Ow 


8w. 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 

Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit 

C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sotaer, Margaret 

Halstan and the jate Marie Ault aad Leon M. Lion 


r] 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


in the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 











CTING TECHNIQUE and voice production 

Intensive private coaching for amateur or profes- 
sional stage. Production classes Write—Claire 
are” L.R.A.M 7.83.M 379 Clapham Road, 
S 


L.G. 


HRISTCHURCH STUDIO THEATRE, 156a Albany 

Street, Regents Park (non-pro.essional), requires 
experienced and/or trained acting members for the 
last plays of the season. Write full particulars to 
theatre or telephone TERminus 2079 


| 
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they derived their name, Oxford’s Alchemist 
Players, combining talent from city and 
county societies, are this year presenting for 
their third annual production Congreve’s 
Restoration comedy, Love for Love, from 
6th to 9th May. 

The Dunlop Dramatic Society presented 
1066 And All That by W. C. Sellar and R. J. 
Yeatman, from 28th April to 2nd May. 

The Arts Theatre, Portsmouth and Southb- 
sea, are making a contribution to the city’s 
Coronation programme by presenting Queen 
Elizabeth by Hugh Ross Williamson at the 
South Parade Pier Theatre from 6th to 9th 
May. 

The Halifax Thespians are to present 
Payment Deferred, by Jeffrey Dell, from the 
novel by C. S. Forester, from 29th April 
to 9th May. Their Coronation production. 
Theatre Cavalcade, devised by Phyllis Bent- 
ley, will be given from 8th to 20th June. 

The Kerwin Players’ next production at 
Eltham Little Theatre, S.E.9, on 12th-13th 
June, will be Ring Round the Moon by Jean 
Anouilh, translated by Christopher Fry. 
The producer is Elizabeth Baddock. 


ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these “‘invisible glasses” 
while you pay for them. By arrangement with 
many leading qualified practitioners these Lenses are 
now available on conveniently deferred terms.—Details 
from: The Contact Lens Finance Company. 4 Reece 
Mews, London, S.W.7. 
RAMATIC Societies, Managements or Authors can 
Stage Productions or tryouts at Irving Theatre 
Irving Street, Leicester Square. London. WHltehall 
3678. 
OR SALE. Theatre World Nos. 138, 
151, 154-156, 160, 163, 166, 167, 169, 174, 183 
195, 196, 263, 264, 265, 267, 268, 274. Offers Box 473 
For SALE. ‘* Theatre World" April 1943-December 
1952; also complete set ‘ Theatre Newsletter 
Theatre. Box 474. 
OR SALE, Theatre World Nov. 1945-Nov. 1951; 
only missing Jan. 1947. Offers to—Barnwell, Duke 
of Yorks School, Dover 
OR SALE. 78 copies of ‘ Theatre World" from 
Nov. 1942 to Dec. 1952. Excellent condition. 
List sent. Offers to-—-Miss E. Smith, 47 Restalriz 
Avenue, Edinburgh 7 
OR SALE. Theatre 
co 2, ti, 3, 
Write Box No. 476. 
is OLIDAY HOTELS.” 
Inns, Hotels, Farmhouses. 
T. W. Hilton, 45 Fleet Street, 
FpOumpay DRAMA SCHOOLS. Three Arts Centre 
London, W.1 Weekend (May 9-10, £1 15s.); 
Summer (Day, fortnight, 5} gns.); (Evening, fortnight. 
44 gns.). Director: Mar.an Naylor. For actors 
teachers, producers—beginners and advanced. Acting 
Technique, Stage Movement, Speech, Make-up, etc. 
Registrat: Mrs. O. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent 
everoce: REPERTORY COMPANY, London 
(non-professional) of the Tower Theatre, Canon- 
bury, invite anyone interested in Stage Management 
(Honorary) to communicate with them. Frequent 
productions now being presented in attractive new 
Theatre, fully equipped with modern stage. Honorary 
membership. Write to Hon. Director, T.R.C., Canon- 
bury Tower, Canonbury Place, Islington. N.1. 
= EATRE WORLD ” for sale. 1950, 1951. 
complete. Also Theatre World Annual No. 
Box No. 475. 


145, 147, 150 


Book Club Selections 1, 4, 7. 

17, 19 §/- each; S0/- in all 

Village 
2d. 


Little Guide two 
3/6, postage 
Torquay. 


1952 
, 


Offers? 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS, ETC - SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
Diploma at the end of two-year course 


Principal: 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantile 2958) 














EVANS PLAYS 





HARVEY. The famous 
= medy success 6m 
2 sets 3 
BLACK CHIFFON. 
Dutstandingly brilliant 
game m. 4f. 1 set 
3 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
SLEPT HERE. Smash 
‘gf ce medy . 7m. 6f 
1 se > 
THE THIRD VISITOR 
ge pe Fs siaae 6m 
2 f 
LOVE “iN ALBANIA 
Brilliant and wittv 
comedy m. 2f. 1 set 
4/3 


now available for 


LAURA. First cla: S 
mystery — 5m 
3t. 1 Set... 2 

THE PAR A CON. 
Fine emotional 7a 
5m. 4f. 1 set 
SLEEPING PARTNER- 
SHIP. Delightful new 
comedy by Kenneth 
Horne. 4m. 3f. 1 set 


og % 

A LADY MISLAID. 
The highly successful 
comedy. 3in. 4f. | set 


THE SHOP AT SLY 
CORNER. Tense 
thriller. 6m. 4f. | set 


5/3. 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post tree) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 Berwick Street, London W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 


THEATRE 


arts 
MAGA Z N E 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 
THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 
Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
Containing all the information required £6.12.6 
by individuals or societies in their search for 


the right play, the usefulness of this book W 
makes it unique. Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


THE NOBLE 
SPANIARD 


by W. Somerset Maugham 








Published for the first time 
and now available to amateurs 


(One Set, dm. Sf Sie 


Enquiries to EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ, WC1 





FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR’ PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
The 1952-53 EDITION (472 pages) 











3 years. Send orders to:- 


m. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 








SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





ine hr 
Tee oem yee: 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
KQUIPMENT 
\ Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenhar, Court Rd. W.) Museim 5817 (4 lines)» 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 


























IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS 
PARADISE ST.. BIRMINGHAM 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M 

Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers cf Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the S&CKETARY 


” SLIM IN 6 WEEKS—OR 


MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath 














Devonshire Terrace 

Marylebone High Street, W1 
Upp Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


treatment — nothing to 

take internally, no exercises no _ rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope) 
attach name and address to this advert, and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton 


Printed in Great Britain by [HE LEwes Press (Wightman & Co. Ltd.), 
and Publishers, PracticaL Press LTD 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sauare, 
CENtrai 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotecn Ltd.; for South Africa: 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y 


Friars Walk, Lewes, for the Proprietors 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
Agents for Canada, Australia and 
Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 
. Or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 
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159, NEW BOND ST.. LONDON, W.I. 
and Branches throughout London 


Tel: REGENT 6000 (20iN:) 
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